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greeted on their arrival at the coast with the produce of
their day's toil, by the craving voice of a Capuchin, or
Franciscan j nor has that been refused to the holy vagrant,
which ordinary beggars, though wrung with distress,
would have besought in vain. Indeed few persons are so
poor as to escape subscribing their quota towards filling
the satchels of these men, or so fearless of the consequent
anger of heaven as to risk a denial.

" The general effects of this unhappy system have been,
to degrade the worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar
with saints, to extend the influence of charms, to instigate
pilgrimages, to clothe the altar with v<*tive tablets, and to
give currency to numbers of miracles which have not a
shadow of testimony to their truth. In short, it has
made the countries of Italy and Sicily what they are,
emblems of the churches in them, replete themselves with
beauty, yet serving as vast magazines for objects calcu-
lated to excite the devotion of the superstitious; the pity
of the wise and good; and the scoffs of the profane." *

I subjoin from the authentic source of the Mahawanso, a
brief notice of this worship of Lanca; it relates a miracle
effected by the celebrated Bo-tree, or Bud'ha tree. The
different Bud'hist Saints were accustomed to select par-
ticular trees as their special favourites. Hence we read
of Zeus selecting the Oak, Athene the Olive.

The Bo-branch is represented as being on a miraculous
progress through the country, conferring many blessings,
and performing many miracles. Take an instance of one
of them. It is not wanting in picturesque effect. " The
instant it (the Bo-branch) extricated itself from the
hand of man, springing eighty cubits up into the air, self-
poised and resplendent, it cast forth a halo of rays of six
colours. These enchanting rays illuminating the land,
ascended to the Brahma heavens, and continued visible.
1 Dlunt's Vestiges of Antiquities, p. 4.